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From the Northern Farmer. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

Wuite New England is, to so very great an 
extent, dependent on the southern and western 
states for her supplies of flour, any inquiries which 
might result in the discovery of the causes, which 
have rendered either the soil or climate of so con- 
siderable a section of the country unfavorable to 
the culture of wheat, could not be uninteresting 
to our farmers. That a great change has taken 
place in this part of the country in relation to the 
culture of wheat, there can be no doubt. Forty 
years ago, when our lands were comparativel) 
new, Wheat was a certain and profitable crop. 
The same lands which then produced abundantly, 
cannot by any mode of culture now in practice, 
be made, in ordinary seasons, to produce enough 
of this grain to defray the expenses of cultivation. 
But are we therefore to conclude, that our lands 
have, by this comparatively short period of culti- 
vation, become exhausted of that principle which 
forms the proper food of this plant, when the lands 
of Europe, which have been in a state of cultiva- 
tion, probably for more than eighteen hundred 
years, still produce wheat in abundance? Or, are 
we to attribute the general failure of this crop to 
the ravages of the insect tribes? or to the want of 
that skill in the culture of this plant, which seems 
to be abundantly possessed by the English hus- 
bandman, provided success be considered as evi- 
dence of skill? Whatever may be the cause which 
has produced this influence, it is certain that the 
effect exists. 

Doctor Dwight, president of Yale college, a 
gentleman possessing habits of the closest obser- 
vation, and with great powers of discrimination, 
after having travelled much ir New Eugland and 
the state of New York, previous to the year 1822, 
found the farmers at that time laboring under the 
same discouragements in relation to the culture of 
wheat, which now prevail, though, perhaps, not 
to so great an extent. As the result of his inves- 
tigation at that period, he says: 

‘The reason why the lands in New England, 
which formerly yielded wheat, surely and plenti- 
fully, suffer at the present time such injuries from 
the blast, as in a great measure to discourage far- 
mers from attempting to cultivate it, has been 
anxiously and extensively sought for, but not it is 
believed, satisfactorily discovered. From my own 
observations and inquiries, I have been induced to 
attribute this evil to the efficacy of animal manure. 
This subject has been already mentioned in my 
observations on the county of Worcester: it shall 
now be resumed. 

** The manner in which wheat is generally 
blasted in New England, appears to me very evi- 
dently to be this. During the months of June and 
July, when the kernels of wheat in the different 
climates of New England, are in the milk, the 
vegetation is far more rapid than im most coun- 
tries of Europe. Whenever the season at this 
period is both moist and hot, the rapidity becomes 
extreme. The vegetable juice, ascending then in 
too great quantities, and with a new celerity, moves 
with difficulty through the vessels of the stock, 
regularly lessening towards the neck, and at that 
time so tender as to be easily ruptured, bursts 





them in various places, particularly at the neck, | nished sure crops of this grain for a considerable 


and flows out upon the surfuee of the stem 
When it first exudes, it is very sweet to the taste ; 
and has hence been commonly supposed to be the 
residuum of a particular kind of dew, called by 
the farmer honey-dew. Had any farmer recol- 
lected, what he cannot fail to find, where he finds 
a honey-dew, that it never appears on any thing} 
beside living vegetables, and that, if it were a dew, 
it must be found equally on every other substance 
exposed to the atmosphere, he would certainly 
have determined, that it was merely the sweet 
juice of the vegetable itself. When this juice has 
pervaded the stalk, it soon becomes sour in the 
sunbeams; then so acrid, as to corrode the stalk, 
and finally a rust, (as it is commonly ecalled,) of a 
brown hue, and an offensive smell. 

‘* Animal manure beyond any other, accelerates 
vegetation. Wheat, nurtured by this manure, 
grows With so much rapidity, and with so slender 
a stalk, that, in the agricultural language of this 
country, it lodges not unfrequently (i. e. falls under 
the pressure of wind or rain) by its own weight, 
and never recovers its original position. This 
dangerous process is peculiarly advanced by the 
use of this manure; and the rapidity of vegeta- 
tion, otherwise too great, is by this substance ren- 
dered still greater. Hence all fields, where this 
manure is employed, are peculiarly exposed to 
blast. For a few years after lands are dressed 
with it, the evil is so evident to the eye of com- 
mon observation, as to be not unfrequenutly be- 
lieved to exist by some farmers, and suspected by 
others. Were every season hot, and wet during 
this period, it would, I doubt not, have long since 
been generally realized and acknowledged, But 
us in some seasons these months are cool and dry, 
and those fields which have been dressed with 
this manure, then yield wheat successfully ; and 
as in the most unfavorable season, lands dressed 
in a different manner, are also subjected to the 
blast; the question has, hitherto, failed of any an- 
swer, which has been generally satisfactory. 

«The reasons which have induced me to adopt 
the opinion here alleged, are principally the fol- 
lowing: 

‘1. All the lands in this country, which were 
not too wet, originally yielded wheat easily, surely, 
and so far as they were rich, abundantly. The 
inhabitants of Northampton, for many years paid 
their public tax in wheat, and this wheat grew on 
the very lands, where for a long period it has been 
supposed to be so uncertain an object of culture, 
as to be scarcely worth the attempt, i. e. on inter- 
vals. 

‘©2. New lands yield wheat perfectly well in 
most parts of this country at the present time. 
Some farmers believe, that there is such a change 
wrought by time, either in the climate or in the 
soil, independently of the proper effects of culture, 
that the blast is to be attributed to this change. 
Although this is a mere supposition, supported by 
no evidence, it has still had its weight. But it is 
entirely refuted by the fact, mentioned under this 
head. Lands in the same circumstances yield 
wheat as abundantly at the present time, as at any 
former period. It deserves to be remarked, that 


time atter they first began to be cultivated, 

3. Lands dressed with ashes, now furnish 
fine crops of wheat, which is rarely or never blasted. 
The only reason why the crops on new lands are 
so safe from the blast, is that they are covered 
with vegetable mould, another name for vegetable 
manure, and so long as the efficacy of this manure 
It is the univer- 
sal tendency of this mould to produce great crops ; 


lasts, are dressed with no other. 


but it produces them by a gradual and moderate 
vegetation, Ashes, which are the same manure 
in another form, produce the same effect in ex- 
actly the same manner. Accordingly, although 
the crop of wheat, yielded by grounds dressed 
with ashes, is abundant, yet the stalk is firm, and 
strong; much stronger, but much shorter than 
that produced by animal manure, and equally safe 
from lodging and blasting, as that which grows on 
vegetable mould. 

“It ought to be observed, that in grounds where 
the vegetable mould is very deep and abundant, 
wheat grows so rapidly as to be universally blasted. 
That this efiect is solely derived from the redun- 
dance of this manure is certain, because the same 
lands after the cultivation of a few years yield 
wheat perfectly well. 

“© 4, In various instances, which have fallen 
within my knowledge, wheat sown after clover 
has been perfectly free from any injury by the 
blast ; and that on intervals, and other lands most 
liable to this injury. Here vegetable manure has 
been employed in another form ; yet the same 
effect has been produced. 

“5. Lands, dressed with gypsum, have been 
equally favorable to wheat. This good effect has, 
however, been commonly produced through the 
medium of clover; the gypsum having been first 
employed for the production of this plant, and the 
wheat having been sown after the clover had been 
ploughed in. 

«© 6. Fields manured with the white fish, have 
yielded wheat universally in great abundance, and 
with almost absolute certainty. This is indeed 
animal manure also; but very different from that, 
which I have intended by this phrase above ; viz. 
that of stable and barn yard. The white fish is a 
species of herring, very fat and oily, and remark- 
ably favorable to vegetation of every kind, which 
is the object either of agriculture or horticulture. 
I have mentioned this fact, that the evil com- 
plained of, has its origin neither in the soil, nor in 
the climate, but in the particular mode of cultiva- 
tion, which I have mentioned as its proper cause. 

“7, The lands in Pennsylvania, which yield 
plentiful crops of wheat, are regularly dressed with 
lime, or gypsum; and neither here, nor in those 
old settlements in the state of New York, where 
this grain is least exposed to the blast, are cattle 
very numerous, Of course, the kind of manure 
which I suppose to be noxious to this plant can- 
not abound in these countries. I am informed 
also, that where this manure is used, it is generally 
mixed with other substances in a compost ; and 
converted, either partly, or wholly, into mould, 
before it is employed as a dressing. It ought also 
to be observed, that a great part of the wheat 
lands in these countries are clay ; and that the 





all the intervals along the Connecticut have fur- 
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process of vegetation may be therefore materially 
different from that which exists in New England, 
where the soil is principally loam with the mix- 
ture of gravel. It is, however, said, that in Penn- 
sylvania their crops fail, where they are unable to 
dress their lands with lime, or gypsum. — It is also 
said, that the lands along the Mohawk river, which 
have heretofore yielded wheat with great certainty, 
as well as luxuriance, are gradually becoming less 
and less fitted for this kind of culture.” 

I have been informed that at Newbury they 
have lately adopted a new kind of husbandry, by 
means of which the crops of wheat are no less 
sure and prosperous than they were formerly. 
What this mode is, I have not, however, been 
able to learn. 

In my own belief, animal manure produces this 
noxious eflect long after it has ceased to enrich 
the soil. 
become small, yet so far as it extends, it is mis- 


chievous; and may at the dangerous period above | 
meutioned, accelerate a growth at least sufficiently | 


rapid otherwise, so as to pkoduce the evil in 
question. 
voted to pasturage, as being injurious to the eul- 
ture of wheat, as really, though in a less degree, 
as those which are manured from the stable in 
form. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GLAZED POTS FOR PLANTS. 
Mr. Eprror,—I wish to inquire though your 
valuable paper, the effect of glazed pots on plants 
generally: having heard objections raised by some 


Although its influence has in this case | 


Thus, I consider grounds, long de- | 


: e 
| grass looked fresh and thrifty, and could soon be 


| distinguished from the rest of the field. When 
cut, it was not only of a better quality, but nearly 
a third more in amount, than the produce of any 
other acre in the whole field. I tried the same 
experiment on the remainder, with the addition 
of a liberal and judicious application of manure, 
and the result was the same as with the acre. 
The boy solved the mystery, by saying that an 
acid and an alkali, when mingled together, produ- 
ced a fermentation in which both were neutralized, 


such animal and vegetable substances as were not 

!readily reduced by the common course of nature. 
|The ease was a simple one—but it struck me 
as rather singular that my boy could study agri- 
culture in college, to better advantage than I had 
jon the farm. 1 thereupon concluded that farming 
could profitably be made a study, and that chem- 
‘istry and philosophy are two of its first and most 
essential branches. 





} 

| From the New York Farmer. 

| MATURITY OF GRAIN ON OLD AND NEW 
} LANDS. By Agricola. 

I was much amused on perusing in your Janu- 
ary number of the Farmer, the communication 
taken from the American Farmer respecting the 
difference in the maturity of grain on old and 
new land. 

I believe it will be found that the richer the 
‘land the longer all crops will be in coming to 
/maturity. On poor, sandy soils, vegetation is 
jrapid and short ; on new lands, the soil, being 


and which was favorable to the decomposition of 


to their use, | would like to know the reasons of | charged with vegetable food, will of course be 
such objections, together with such observations as | richer, whereas old land exhausted of vegetable 


some of your readers may be able to give and oth- food by cultivation, is consequently poorer; and I 


ers interested in reading. A SUBSCRIBER. 





From the Farmer’s Journal. 
SOUR SOIL—AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I will mention an incident, by 


}level of .the sea. 
| longer in coming to maturity. 


conceive it makes little difference whether land be 
| elevated one hundred or a thousand feet above the 
If it be rich, the crops will be 


We observe this almost daily in our fields ; 


way of exhibiting the importance, to the farmer, | spots enriched by ashes or other manures are fre- 


of an acquaintance with the general principles of} quently green and growin 


philosophy and chemistry. 
old school, and have more land than learning, and 
more faith in economy than skill in invention. 
have a large piece of meadow, level and hand-| 


cing three tons to the acre, and yet is so cold and 
sour, as we call it, that I hardly got one ton. 1 
have manured it in the most lavish manner; but! 
to very little purpose. It was too wet to produce | 
any other crop, even potatoes ; consequently there 
would be little use in breaking it up, and seeding 
down anew. So I concluded to look upon my | 
meadow as [ would upon a cow with two teats, | 
and be contented with my ton to the acre. 
My eldest boy is what they call a scholar, so I 
sent him to college. The second year he came 
home in the spring, and heard me speak of my 
sour meadow. He examined it, and asked why I 
did not spread upon it a quantity of lime or plas- 
ter, “‘and thus by a chemical process, expel the 
acidity ?” «Go to College with your jargon!” 
said 1: but the boy talked, till I, for the first time 
in my life, resolved to try an experiment. And I 
tried in this way: As soon as the grass began to 
start, I set apart about an acre of the poorest for 
the ‘chemical process.” Spreading thinly upon 
it a quantity of plaster of paris, I waited to mark 
the result. ‘The benefits derived from the process 


some, which might be supposed capable of produ | 


vr 


=? 


while the grain ad- 


lam a farmer of the | joining them is perfectly ripe. 


| 


If these considerations be taken into view, I 


I) think it will not be hard to explain the difficulties 


| 


which seem to have puzzled the farmers in Ohio. 





THE TEETH. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Westminster Medi- 
cal Society, Mr. Delafons, the well known dentist, 
in reply to a member, said that the various ‘ano- 
dyne cements,’ ‘mineral succedanea,’ and ‘destruc- 
tion of the nerve,’ so extensively advertised were 
all trash, ‘I saw” said Mr. Delafons ‘sa person 
the other day, in whom the interval between two 
teeth had actually been plugged up with ‘anodyne 
cement,’ under the impression that the space was 
a dental decay which required stopping. Holes in 
the teeth, in fact, are repeatedly stuffed, in total ig- 
norance of the disease. As to the nerve, many per- 
sons certainly imagine that, by destroying it, all 
pain will be ended; and sure enough it is, that 
you do destroy all sensation in the tooth itself: 
but then the devitallised bone will still give 
pain, in the same manner that a common splinter 
would irritate the surrounding parts.” Mr. Chin- 
nock mentioned a case, in which a noted adver- 
tising dentist took out a tooth from a lady, and 
having produced great hemorrhage, removed two 
more teeth one after another, to stop it, and finally 





were soon too obvious not to be discovered. The 


filled the hole made with melted wax, to arrest the 





bleeding. Inthe middle of the night the lady sent 
for Mr Chinnock, in cosequence of the wax failing ; 
and after she had endured horrible suffering, he 
and Mr. Brodie were obliged to apply the actual 
cautery, (asound, heated to a white heat, and in- 
troduced into the socket) twenty-eight times, bo- 
fore they succeeded in arresting the hemorrhage. 
Lancet. 





From the Southern Ag riculiurtss, 
REELING SILK. 

Wirth respect to the subject of silk, I have but 
little to say, when contrasting my kuowledge of 
the business with those who are more experienced 
in the practical pursuit of it. But inasmuch as 
may pertain to the general good of the community, 
permit me to “ east in my mite.” T amused my- 
self last spring with about 2000 silk worms: as 
usual with me, I fed them upon the leaves of the 
common black mulberry of the country. They 
grew to their general size, in excellent health and 
vigor. As they matured they commenced spin- 
ning, and considering their situation they did well. 
The cocoons which they made were not generally 
as large asl hadthe year previous, which [think 
was occasioned by their being too much disturbed, 
owing to their situation. The silk which they 
produced is of excellent quality, exhibiting a very 
bright and lively fibre. 
manifest difference ‘in the fineness and sotiness of 
the silk. Some of the cocoons are more coarse 
and harsh than the others ; this diflerence attract- 
ed my attention, and by inspection I discovered 
that the lightest colored cocoons were the finest 
and softest silk. Ihave some large fair cocoons 
that are but a shade less than white; they uni- 
formly are the finest and softest silk. This differ- 
ence I cannot well account for, for they were pro- 
duced by the same family of worms, were fed to- 
gether on the same food, at the same time, and 
subject to the same vicissitudes. I can only ad- 
mit that this difference in excellence is produced 
by worms of excellent constitutions ; further, I 
submit to be corrected by my superiors on the 
subject. 

When the cocoons wére matured, I gathered 
them, and selected such as I intended for propa- 
gation ; the rest were indiscriminately prepared for 
reeling: this I did in a very ready, simple, and 
easy manner, by which the silk is much improved. 
In order to destroy the vitality of the chrysalides, 
[ procured a tin box with a top cover which shut 
very close, as I filled the box with cocoons, I 
sprinkled them with good spirits of wine, then 
closed the box tight, and set it in the sun. The 
heat soon evaporated the spirits, which when dis- 
sipated pervaded the whole cavity of the box, satu- 
rated the cocoons, and instantly suffocated the 
chrysalides, Thus the vital functions of the in- 
sect were destroyed without languishing. This 
process may be performed every three hours with 
the same box, while there is a warm sun. The 
spirits act upon the avimal gummy matter of which 
the silk consists, dissolve it and set the fibre 
free; improve the silk by leaving it bright, soft, 
and lively, and cause it to yield its fibres from 
the cocoon to the reel with the greatest freedom. 
Thus the process of reeling is performed witha 
facility unusually pleasing and profitable; for by 
this process a much greater quantity of reeling 
silk may be obtained from the same cocoon than 
is usually the case with the water bath, and by 
baking, which are both tedious and injurious to 
the silk, and of course unprofitable. I have had 


There is, however, a 
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a ball or cocoon to run over the floor, similar to 
a ball of yarn, while | held the fibres in my fin- 


gers. For the principle in the use of spirits of 


wine, as above stated, I refer to “ Dr. Lardner’s 
excellent book on silk manufactures.” ‘To the ap- 
plication of the spirits of wine I have added cam- 
phor, which renders the process more iinmediately 
effectual, and is of much benefit to the cocoons, 
which are thus cured tor market. Let objections 
(if any to this principle) be made. Thus I have 
completed my principal design, in having obtained 
a knowledge of the nature, disposition and general 
properties of the silk worm, and particularly so as 
concerns the congeniality of this climate with their 
health and the quality of their silk. With this at- 
tainment I am highly gratitied. In faith, I be- 
lieve 1 am willing to hazard an opinion, so far as 
to say that with a grove of the white, or any other 
mulberry suitable tor the production of silk, a suit- 
able building, with the necessary fixtures for the 
business, silk may be made in Louisiana and its 
Vicinity, equal in quantity and quality to any other 
part of the United States. . ? : 

I further believe, that it may be made a busi- 
ness of profit to the man of small capital—that in 
three smonths of every year, a single person well 
acquainted with the business may, with the aid of 
three small boys to gather leaves, &c. realize one 
thousand dollars in the produet of labor from silk. 
I know of no business which I could more readily, 
and I think safely, recommend to every honest 
man, whose purse contains but few dollars, and 
whose house is ornamented with many healthy 
and promising children. I think that any and 
every industrious man, who will cultivate a grove 
of mulberry trees, and obtain the other fixtures 
necessary, simply suited to the business, may real- 
ize three hundred dollars annually to every child 
of 12 or 13 years of age, that is able to labor. 
Such an income would do much more than main- 
tain a family with all the necessary comforts of 
life. As a commodity of commerce, silk has ever 
been, is now, and ever will be, a cash article ; 
and while human necessities exist, it will find a 
market, and command as ready a sale as cotton 
or any other raw material. Such emolument 
holds out strong inducements, and kindly invites 
the laboring part of the community into the silken 
garden, where, by their industry, they may not 
only obtain the common comforts of life, but with 
them may enjoy luxury. Hence, let honest indus- 
try dispel penury and distress. Let every rational 
man reflect, look into himself, and consider the 
end and aim of his existence, he will see that there 
is nothing wanting in his temporal concerns to 
render him comfortable and happy, but prudent 
application and persevering industry with econo- 
my. He who will embrace these principles as a 
maxim of conduct, will not be under the disagree- 
able necessity of disgracing himself, by annoying 
his neighbor with ‘pray, my good sir, can you 
favor me with the loan of five dollars a day or so.” 

Accept the friendship of J.B. Barwesn. 





ARROW ROOT. 

‘* We have been presented,” says the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Journal, ** with a bundle of imita- 
tion of Arrow Root, handsomely done up in blue 
paper, manufactured from potatoes, at the Starch 
Factory in this town; it is asuperiorarticle. Dr. 
Prout recommends the Potato Fecula, as better 
than that from the arrow root.” 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 


MOUNT AUBURN. 
Tur cemetery and garden of Mount Auburn now 


FRUITS, EXHIBITED AT THE HALL OF THE | constitute the most interesting and delightful spot 


MASS. HORT. SOCIETY, 


JuNE 22d, 1833. Strawberries. 


in our vicinage. Many monuments are already 


By Mr. P. B-| erected, others are in preparation, and the propri- 


. | . . 7 
Hovey, Jr. of Cambridgeport, Southborough. This | etors of numerous lots are preparing them for the 


speciinen was nearly equal to the Methuen, in| reception of trees and ornamental plants, and en- 
shape more globular. Also two boxes of Methuen, | closing them with palings or other appropriate 


Scarlet, all very fine, but not equal to his last ex- | iron fences, 
progress, 
|residence in the cottage recently erected for the 


hibition, 
By Mr. Thomas Mason, Charlestown, Royal 


The experimental garden is also” in 
Mr. Haggerston has already taken up his 


Scarlet, Keene’s Seeding, and Wilmot’s Superb, | gardener, and with two laborers has been constant- 


of medium quality. 

By Mr. E. Vose, of Dorchester, alarge basket 
of Dowuton, quite fresh, of fine flavor and ap- 
pearance, not equalling his specimen last year. 


ily and most industriously employed in setting out 
lover thirteen hundred forest, ornamental, and fruit 
i trees, planting culinary vegetables, and preparing 
jot beds for receiving a great variety of plants 


Mr. R. Wood, of Roxbury, a box of Methuen | Which are intended to be distributed over the va- 
Scarlet, large and handsome, fifty for a quart, the | rious compartments of the garden and on the bor- 


largest measuring 4 7-8 inches one way, and 4 5-8 
inches the other, in circumference. 

B. V. French, Braintree, Lancashire Gooseber- 
ries. 

Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton, a box of the 
native May Duke Cherry—a fine specimen, prop- 
erly the Davenport May Duke—an early cherry 
that can safely be recommended for cultivation. 

For the Committee, B. V. Frencu. 


The following was furnished from the Society’s 
Experimental Garden, at Cambridge, by Mr Ha- 
gerston, being the first fruits of the Garden for 
the members, 

Radish, Rose Demi Longue. Seeds from the 
London Horticultural Society—tasted, and found 
to be very fine, and recommended for cultivation. 

Normandy Cress, from the Society’s Garden. 

Mr. Haggerston gives notice there will be for dis- 
tribution on Saturday next, June 29th, at the Hall 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, from 
their Garden, Mount Auburn, Plants of three va- 
rieties of Cauliflower, and seven varieties of Broc- 
coli, seeds which were received from the London 
Horticultural Society, and from the Botanical Soci- 
ety of the kingdom of Naples. 

For the Committee on Vegetables, in their ab- 
sence, 

B. V. Frenen. 

The meeting of the Committee on fruits stands 
adjourned to Saturday, 29th inst., at 11, when a 
punctual attendance is requested. 














The Crops. During the latter part of the month 
of May and the first of June the weather has been 
extremely unfavorable for crops. Our farmers tell 
us, that they have very seldom known the pros- 
pect more gloomy for corn, in the middle of June, 
than it is this season. Owing to the heavy rains, 
there is a great growth of grass—we rarely recol- 
lect to have seen heavier burdens on the meadows. 
As there is not much wheat raised immediately in 
this vicinity, we cannot speak from our own ob- 
servation with regard to it. We saw some pieces 
about the first of May that looked exceedingly 
well. If it does not grow so fast as to hinder it 
from filling well, the probability is that the crop 
will be good. 

The papers from the western part of New York 
and Ohio give flattering accounts of the prospect 
of the wheat crops in their vicinity. The growth 
is said to be unusually large.—The Imertean, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 


}ders of the avenues and paths, 








Amoug the seeds 
planted are four hundred and fifty, which have been 
recently sent from Europe, Asia, and South Ameri- 
ca. Mr HH. is assisted in the discharge of his ardu- 


jous but most interesting duties by the porter, 


who has special charge of the beautiful and appro- 
priate gateway, at which commences the avenues 
and paths that lead in every direction through the 
grounds, ‘The whole establisliment is in a most 
flourishing condition. It is one of a novel charac- 
terin New England; and our medical brethren 
who intend visiting us next week, will find them- 
selyes amply repaid for a visit to the spot, by 
its rich varied scenery, and the tasteful disposi- 
tious of is lots, paths, avenues, trees and shrub- 
bery.— Medical Journal. 





EMPLOYMENT OF MATERIALS OF LITTLE 
VALUE, 


‘Tue skins used by the gold-beater are produ- 
ced from the offal of animals. The hoofs of 
horses and cattle, and other horny refuse, are 
employed im the production of the prussiate of 
potash, that beautiful yellow erystallized salt which 
is exhibited in the shops of some of our chemists. 
The worn out saucepans and the tin ware of our 
kitcbens, when beyond the reach of the tinker’s 
art, are not utterly worthless. We sometimes 
meet carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn- 
out iron coal scuttles, traversing our streets. 
These have not yet completed their useful course ; 
the less corroded parts are cut into strips, punch- 
ed with small holes, and varnished with a coarse 
black varnish for the use of the trunk maker, who 
protects the edges and angles of his boxes with 
them ; the remainders are conveyed to the manu- 
facturing chemist in the out skirts of the town, 
who employs them in conjunction with pyroligne- 
ous acid in making black dye for the use of calico 
printers.”"— Babbage on Manufactures. 





Progress of Enterprise. Mr. D. Whitney, an 
enterprising pioneer at Green Bay, is about to erect 
a shot tower atasettlement called Galena upon the 
Wisconsin river, about sixty miles from Fort Win- 
nebago, in the midst of the lead mines. It is ex- 
pected to go into operation early in August. His 
expectation is, that the product of these mines will 
soon be transported to the sea, by the way of the 
Erie Canal; a route which he believes to be far 
more eligible than that of the Mississippi. 








The New England Institution for the Blind. The con- 
dition upon which the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins made a 
donation of his elegant house in Pearl-street to the above 
named Institution, has been complied with, and the ttle 
| completed. 
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For New York Farmer. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Lindley’s Lectures. 

Taave been delighted, and withal much instruct- 
ed, in perusing the notice of a course of lectures 
on botany, as connected with Horticulture, reeent- 
ly delivered by professor Linpiey, before the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. I have seen nothing 
better calculated to excite a taste for this delight- 
ful science, or to render it subservient to the wants 
of man. I hope soon to see the entire series ad- 
vertised by our enterprising booksellers, There 
are sone facts laid down by the professor, in the 
analogy which he draws between the blood of an- 
imals and the sap of plants, that may be new, and 
[ presume not uninteresting, to a portion of your 
readers, and which [ take the liberty to send you 
with some remarks, for publication. 

The necessity of alternating crops in husband- 
ry has been imputed to a power in plants of elec- 
ting from the soil a peculiar food adapted to their 
wants; and it is supposed, that as one crop ordi- 
narily exhausted the specific food of its species, a 
succession could not follow without deterioration, 
ora fresh supply to the soil of the needful pabu- 
jum. But the Professor says, that plants absorb 
aqueous particles indiscriminately ; ¢* that the moist- 
ure absorbed by the spongioles having ascended 
to the leaves, and been elaborated there into sap, 
returns, depositing by the way all the nutritious 
particles it has acquired ; and at last throws off the 
residuum, in the shape of aspongy excrescence, 
at the root. These excretions, consisting only of 
what the plant has rejected, are of course unfit for 
the support of other plants of a similar nature, and 
may be said (in relation to such) to poison the 
soil.” 

This goes to strengthen the argument in favor of 
alternating crops, in field as well as garden culture. 

t applies with particular force to the travsplanting 
of trees ; and indicates the propriety of removing 
all the soil from their roots, and even of wash- 
ing them, instead of transplanting them with a 
ball of earth, as is often the case, particularly with 
evergreens. I have heard of the practice being 
successfully adopted, observing the precaution to 
prevent the drying of the fibres, so as to destroy 
their functions. But as evergreens have always a 
foliage to sustain, the ball of earth becomes in a 
measure necessary to preserve the spongioles 
(mouth) it contains till new ones are formed, or 
those injured by the removal resume their func- 
tions. 

The experiments employed to illustrate the de- 
posit of vegetable excrementitious matter, served 
«to show another remarkable analogy between ani- 
mals and vegetables. * All poisons are either cor- 
rosive or narcotic; or, in other words, act either 
by over-stimulating or relaxing the system; and 
these different effects have been shown elearly, by 
various experiments, to be produced on plants.— 
One branch of a common barberry was steeped in 
a solution of corrosive sublimate, and another in 
a decoction of opium, when, in a short time, the 
vessels of the one were found to have become turgid, 


and of the other relaxed : the natural irritability of 


the plant being, in both cases, destroyed.” To 
this susceptibility in plants to the deleterious ef- 
fects of poison, I have no doubt we shall be able 
to trace the new maladies which injure our fruit 
trees. Iconsider that the disease which has de- 


stroyed many of our plum trees has been proved 
to Originate with an insect, which pumctures th 
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branches, and injeets a subtile corrosive poison 
’ J I 

into the sap vessels. ‘The precaution, when, it has 
been adopted, of cutting off and burning the affec- 


ted parts as soon as they are discovered, and of 


thereby destroying the germ of the insect, has had 
a happy effect in diminishing the evil. 

Vhile employed in these remarks, I have met 
with the observations of M, Macarre, inserted in 
the French Journal of Science and Arts, up- 
on this branch of physiology, which coincide 
with those above quoted from Professor Linp- 


LEY. ‘A certain portion of the juices,” says M. 


Macaire, ** which are absorbed by the roots ef 


plants, are, after the salutiferous portions have been 
extracted by the vessels of the plant, again thrown 
out by exudation, from the roots, and deposited in 
the soil. It is probably the existence of this exu- 
ded matter, which tnay be regarded, in some meas- 


ure, as the excrement of the preceding crop of 


vegetables, that proves injurious to a sueceed- 
ing vegetation, It has been compared to an 
attempt to feed vegetables upon their own ex- 
crements. The particles which had been deleteri- 
ous to one tribe of plants cannot but prove 
deleterious to plants of the same kind, and prob- 
ably to those of some other kinds, while they 
may furnish nutriment to another order of vegeta- 
bles. 

Admitting what these eminent physiologists 
seem to have demonstrated, that plants throw 
off by their roots whatever deleterious to 
their health, the conclusion drawn from the fact 
does not seem rationally to follow—I mean, it 
does not result that the cause of the deterioration 
of the second is to be found in the deposits made 
in the soil by the first crop. Wheat, in particular, 
is found to deteriorate on ordinary soils, and on 
few will it bear repeating oftener than once in three 
or four years; yet there are soils which will bear 
cropping with this grain for many successive years 
without diminution of product. Such is par- 
ticularly the case in the valleys of the Genesee 
and of the St. Lawrence. Here, upon their theory, 
must be anannual accumulation of poison, and 
yet the plant does not seem to be injured by it. 
This excrementitious or poisonous matter has, 
combined with aliment, once passed through the 
sap vessels of that plant without injury; and why 
not, combined with the aliment which is constantly 
preparing in the soil, may it not prove equally 
innoxious, the second year, toa like plant. I 
suspect it is not so much the presence of a poison, 
as the absence of food, which causes the falling 
off in the product. These gentlemen admit that, 
aithough plants cannot elect, in the soil, the food 
which is adapted to their wants, they can and do 
retain none other in their system. ‘This is admit- 
ting that there is a specijic food adapted to each 
species ; and that what is aliment to one kind may 
prove a poison to another. Is it not rational then 
to conclude, that as a plant appropriates to itself all 
the salutiferous or alimentary particles which en- 
ter its sap vessels, the subsequent infertility to this 
kind of crop is owing to the soil being exhausted 
of its particular or specific food ? The annual ap- 
plication of manures, containing this specific food, 
is generally successful in counteracting this sterili- 
ty. The deep alluvial deposits of vegetable and 
animal matter, which have been accumulating for 
centuries, and to which I have alluded, seem to 
afford an inexhaustible supply of the specific pa- 
bulum of wheat, without any indication of the 
imaginary poisons. B. 


is 





From the New York Farmer. 
CIRCULATION OF SAP. 

Professor Lindley gave a course of lectures 
the last summer, before the London Horticultural 
Society, illustrating the relation of Botany to 
ilorticulture. Although there is no one to whose 
opinions I pay a higher deference, there is one 
fact, nevertheless, which the Professor has adyan- 
ced, that Tam not able to reconcile with my ideas 
of vegetable physiology, viz: that the sap of plants 
sinks in winter. If the Professor means what the 
language of the abstract seems to imply, that the 
bole and branches of trees are destitute of sap dur- 
ing the cold of winter he seems to have disproved 
the position, by another fact,which immediately fol- 
lows, to wit that the sap appears first in motion at 
the extremity of the branch—This truth has been 
corroborated by many experiments. Branches of 
the vine, of the peach, &c. have been introduced 
in winter and spring into the warm temperature of 
a green-house, and have developed their leaves 
and blossoms, while the bole and roots remained 
frozen and dormant in the external atmosphere 
and earth. Low can this happen if the sap, which 
is the nourishment of plants, had entirely forsaken 
these branches, and sunk into the earth? ‘here 
are some animals which, like plants, remain torpid 
and take no nourishment during the winter; and 
yet it would be preposterous to suppose that they 
were, during this time, destitute of blood. With- 
out having examined the subject I suspect that 
the blood of such animals is, like the sap of plants, 
destitute of the common animal heat; and that both 
the animal and vegetable become torpid for want 
of extraneous warmth, (for both show and evince 
vitality and life on the artificial application of this 
agent,) and that the genial warmth of spring 
merely awakens their dormant powers into ac- 
tion, 

When we consider the expansibility of water, 
and that its yolume may be increased cighteen 
hundred times by the agency of heat, we may 
readily account for the great diminution of the 
volume of sap in plants in the autumnal and win- 
termonths. This volume is further reduced by 
evaporation of its aqueous particles, after it ceases 
to rise in the autumn, and the leaves have lost the 
power of elaborating it. I believe the circulation 
in plants is impeded, and sometimes wholly arrest- 
ed, by coldor the absence of heat; but cannot 
believe that the sap sinks in winter more than at 
any other season. 

Let us look at the process of nature. ‘* The sap 
appears first in motion,” says Professor Lindley, ‘‘at 
the extremity of the branches.” And why? because 
these extremities, being minute, are more sensi- 
tive to temperature than the large limbs and bole; 
and the vernal warmth, upon the known laws of 
caloric, first increases the volume of their fluids; 
so in the experiments of the green-house. The 
branehes introduced have their vessels distended 
by the agency of heat, the sap is so propelled to 
the buds, for it cannot circulate down through the 
frozen wood, and the leaves and blossoms are 
expanded, ere the circulation has commenced at 
the outside of the house, and when, of course, no 
supply could come from the roots. Irom this 
view of the subject, I cannot agree with the Pro- 
fessor, that the sap of plants sinks into the roots in 
autumn ; that it becomes concentrated, and perhaps 
quiescent, by the effects of cold, is true; and it is 
no less true, that heatexpands its volume, and 
causes it to circulate, in the spring. B. 
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ITEMS OF ECONOMY, USEFUL ARTS, &c. 

Asparagus. A writer for the Genesce Farmer 
gays in substance that the last spring he used all 
kinds of pickle from a watering pot to water his 
asparagus as freely as he would water in case of a 
drought. * It does not injure it in the least; not 
even the ten thousand young plants from last year’s 
self sown seed. It also operates as a kindly opiate 
on chickweed, that interminable pest to all shaded 
grounds, causing it to forget to rise with the sun— 
and in fact most other weeds follow suit, merely 
out of complacency we presume, as misery loves 
company.” 

Yonductors of Lightning. ‘‘ Conductors,” -ac- 
cording to the Penny Magazine, “ unless perfectly 
insulated are calculated to produce the disaster 
they are intended to prevent. ‘The best mode of 
insulating them is for them to pass through glass 
rings, and in no part to be in contact with any 
thing but glass. The lightning conductors placed 
on the Royal Exchange at Paris are a perfect 
model in this respect.” 

Age of Sheep. The age of sheep may be known 
by examining their front teeth. They are eight in 
number, and appear during the first year, all of a 
small size. In the second year, the two middle 
ones fall out, and their place is supplied by two 
new teeth, which are easily distinguished by being 
of a larger size. In the third year two other small 
teeth, one from each side, drop out and are re- 
placed by two large ones; so that there are now 
four large teeth in the middle, and two pointed 
ones on each side. In the fourth year the large 
teeth are six in number, and only two small ones 
remain, one at each end of the range. In the 
fifth year the remaining small teeth are lost, and 
the whole front teeth are large. In the sixth year 
the whole begin to be broken ; and in the seventh, 
sometimes sooner, some full out or are broken. 


Recipe for destroying Ants. Take wheaten 
bread in thin slices, (say half an ounce in weight), 
dry it slowly, but well, and pound it in a mortar ; 
three quarters of an ounce of fine loaf sugar, pow- 
der it also; then add half an ounce of the oxide 
of arsenic, commonly called levigated mercury ; 
triturate the whole in a mortar, then put it into a 
clean glass bottle ; (of course it is a strong poison) 
very small portions of this may be applied on bits 
of glass, or the flat side of an oyster-shell, as the 
smell of an oyster-shell is also an excellent decoy 
to ants. Small bell-glasses, such as are used for 
striking cuttings, or small flower-pots, may be 
placed over it to prevent moisture from rendering 
it pasty, as well as to hinder any domestic animals 
from taking it. This poison is equally as fatal to 
vegetable as to animal life; for if it be laid on the 
soil round the stem of an orange or other plant, it 
will corrode the bark and alburnum to the destruc- 
tion of the plant.—Horlicultural Register. 


Cabbage Tree of Lapland. M. Garnier, of Aux- 
onne, has received from the direction of the nur- 
sery of Lyons, twenty seeds of this cabbage, which 
is said to be entirely different from the chou cava- 
lier, the ruta baga, or the common cabbage of Lap- 
land. M. Garnier says, that it thrives better and 
puts forth more shoots the more bitter the cold is; 
that its leaves are rather more than a foot long. 
In the second year it attains the height of four or 
five feet, that its top branches out, its flowers are 
yellow and streaked. The fruit is about four 


inches long ; and it produces three times as much 
seed as other oleaginous plants.—Jour. des Bruxelles. 
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-1 mode of destroying the red Spider on Plants. | communicate the facts to you, as they may not be 


A writer for the Gardener’s Magazine says, ‘1 
have heard and read of many receipts for the de- 
struction of the red spider, but T never found a 
more powerful remedy than clear water. I have 
under my care a few stove plants, which are in 
eeneral in a very healthy state. I syringe them 
every morning with clear water on both sides 
of the leaf, and the plants are not in the least af- 
fected with this destructive insect.” 


Of planting Fruit Trees on poor Soils and in 
exposed Situations, Mr. Robert iver, in Loudon’s 
Magazine observes, as follows: 

«All the authors that I have read, who have written 
on orchards, have recommended deep soils on shel- 
tered places; but much experience has convinced 
me that bleak and barren sites, in many instances, 
will be found equally good, if not better. 
of the most old, healthy, and fruitful apple trees I 
ever saw grew in an exposed quarry; where, when 
they first planted the trees, it is difficult to conceive 
how they could cover the roots. I have also re- 
sided many years in the vicinity of an exceedingly 
fruitful orchard, situated on a sterile sandy bank 
facing the north-east, the soil of which was so 
shallow and poor that common vegetables could 
scarcely live upon it; yet the crops of fruit were 
uniformly fine. I could mention various others, 
but this may suffice to show that much good may 
result from planting such places. Many of the 
isolated cottages of the poor stand upon the sides 
of glens, where considerable portions of ground 
lie by them covered with nothing but weeds and 
brambles, which might be advantageously employ- 
ed as fruit gardens. ‘There are many steep sur- 
faces, old quarries, and rocky places, no matter 
how bleakly exposed, that cannot be otherwise 
cultivated, which would, I am confident, make 
eligible situations for orchards. ‘Trees so circum- 
stanced come into bearing much earlier, live long, 
and seldom moss or canker. They cannot possi- 
bly generate too much sap ; whilst robust trees in 
rich deep soils are like overfed human beings, 
whose impure blood covers their skin with scabs 
and ulcers. It has been proverbially said of old 
trees, when they grow weak, they bear themselves 
to death ; and that they will bring fruit, in defi- 
ance of the weather, when strong healthy trees in 
the same seasons will be quite barren. This arises, 
in my opinion, from better ripened wood, and, 
consequently, better farina and parts of fructifiea- 
tion; and not, as frequently supposed, from the 
actual debility of the tree. 

I have long been satisfied that the blossoms and 
young fruit of apple and pear trees suffer more 
from the larva of the Phalenw than from wet or 
frosty weather. These trees, in well sheltered 
places, are generally found much infested by cater- 
pillars; whilst, in bleak and exposed orchards, 
they are comparatively free from them. Apple 
trees are often greatly injured by the nut bushes 
and thorn hedges that are planted to shelter them, 
because they entice Phalenz.” 


Some 





From the Northern Farmer. 
BEE HUNTING. 

I was very much amused a few evenings «ince, 
by one of your subscribers, a bold, enterprising 
young man, who had employed some of his leis- 
ure hours in exploring the forests in search of those 
patterns of industry, the honey bees. 

The result of his skill and labor induces me to 





; 4a ‘ 
wholly devoid of interest to some of your readers, 


About the first of October last, he started on an 
expedition for the purpose of procuring honey ; 
furnished with a box and a vial of honey, 
which he, from time to time, replenished, as fast 
us it was consumed by those bees which he caught 
by the way and imprisoned, 

After having plentifully partook of this allur- 
ing bait, the bees are liberated, when they 
immediately rise above your head, and after 
wheeling round in circles a few times, as if to note 
particularly surrounding objects, they dart off in 
‘a bee line” for their hidden retreat. The direct 
course which the bee pursues points out the pre- 
cise path to be followed, which is done for some 
distance, when if there existany doubt in the mind 
of the hunter as to his being on the trail, another 
bee is suffered to escape, who imitating the exam- 
ple of his predecessor, perhaps changes the hun- 
Once, after having caught 
a bee and fed it, he remained stationary a few mo- 
ments, When to his surprise, the bee returned, ac- 
companied by a companion to whom he had com- 
municated the sweet intelligence of his discovery. 
On another occasion, he carried with him a straw 
hive, in which was deposited a piece of comb, 
upon which was poured diluted honey, and one 
or more bees placed within, who having filled 
themselves were ‘off in a tangent” to make a de- 
posit, and procure a reinforcement sufliciently 
large to enable them to bring off at once this ac- 
cumulation of sweets; which they did, to the 
amount of nearly one half their colony. By follow- 
ing this line of communication, which was con- 
stantly kept up, he was led without much difficulty 
to the common store-house, which was situated in 
the trunk of a large oak, about thirty feet from 
the ground. ‘The tree was felled preparatory to 
commencing the conflict. And, counting the cost, 
he prepared himself “to meet him that was com- 
ing against him with twenty theusand,” by fasten- 
ing a piece of millinet over his face ; he then with 
a stick, detached portions of the comb until he 
had secured the whole. 

In the meanwhile, his antagonists were far from 
being idle; and at every vulnerable point they 
plied their weapons of defence with such vig- 
or and resolution that his firmness began sensibly 
to abate ; but, upon reflecting a moment, he resoly- 
ed that Yankee courage and perseverance should 
accomplish the object. ‘This was thoroughly ef- 
fected, and the reward of his toil and sufferings 
was seventy pounds of honey in the comb. 

I am inclined to think there are vast quantities 
of honey made and consumed annually io our for. 
ests, Which would afford a handsome revenue to 
those who should enter with spirit into the busi- 
ness. It would not only give them a profit, but al- 
so teach them a habit of close observation, from 
whieh would arise much permanent good to them- 
selves, and be made a means of much good to 
others. 

If this hasty and imperfect production is worth 
your notice, you may give ita place in your col- 
umns. I regret very much that I have not time 
to spare, so that I might labor more for the gener- 
al good. I hope to be more at liberty soon, when 
you shall be remembered. 


ter’s course materially. 





Treating at Elections. We learn, from a S. Car- 
olina paper, that public opinion there will no longet 
tolerate the practice of treating at elections. 


Ss ——— 


oe ae haan t 
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FARMER'S WORK FOR JULY. 

Lames. Mr. Loudon, in the Eneyelopedia 
of Agriculture, has given an article on the sub- 
ject of weaning lambs. The Farmer’s Guide 
however says “the weaning of lambs before the 
time when they naturally wean themselves, is 
believed to be by no means advisable, unless the 
ewes are to be turned off for fatting. In this ease, 
care must be taken to milk the ewe every day or 
two, for the first week, tillthe milk dries up.” 

The worst woolled lambs, those of a bad color, or 
otherwise defective, should be killed for food ; but 
it is best not to killor sell to the butcher any lamb 
till it is near half a year old, or till the wool come 
to such fulness of growth as to be valuable. 

Dr. Doane says that ** the largest should be shear- 
ed at the time of the new moon in July. Their 
fleeces will yield as much the next year, and the 
wool will be better; and, as cold storms rarely 
happen at thattime of the year, the lambs will do 
better without their fleeces than with them.” 

Cattle, Horses, &c. As green food is generally 
abundaut at this time of the year, every anima! 
about a farm that canreceive benefit from green 
food cut and given to them, should be ac- 
commodated so far as your crops including weeds, 
enclosed grass, the growth of banks in cornfields, 
&c. will permit. Atany rate, your working oxen, 
and the horses which you use to go to meeting, to 
mill, to market, &c. should be kept where you can, 
at any time, place your hands on them, without 
traversing a large pasture, and being put to more 
trouble to catch them than their services are worth 
when caught. Every animal turned out to pasture 
should be often inspected with the eye of a critic 
and a connoisseur, to see that it does not suffer by 
hunger, thirst or casualty. See that your stock 


have shade, water, and feed in abundance. If 


they suffer from hunger and thirst, they will break 
down or overleap almost any fence ; and at this 
season, their trespasses will be doubly injurious, 
on accountof the state of the grain crops, &c. 
Turnips. The field culture of turnips becomes of 
more than common consequence in seasons like the 
present, in which the crops of hay fall short of their 
usual quantity. ‘Turnip seed may be sowed about 
the middle of July ; but it is not necessary to be very 
precise asto the time. Many able and practical 
cultivators, however, advise to sow turnips earlier 
than the usual practice in this country, and say that 
the fore part of July, from the Ist to the 10th, is to 
be preferred. The reason they give is, that the tur- 
nip will grow till the vegetation is stopped by frost ; 
and, if it is sowed early, it will grow larger than it 
would if sown late. Dr, Deane, however, observed 
that he had sown turnips the first week in August, 
and hada good crop. When sown so late, they, 
generally escape insects ; and though they may not 
grow quite so large, they will commonly be better 
for the table than those which are sowed earlier. 
Turnips grow best on a light sandy or gravelly 
soilor asaudy loam. It should be made rich, soft 
and fine. New land is best, and swarded land 
next to that which has lately been cleared from 
the forest. The seed may be sowed broad cast, 


or in drills ; and if sown broad cast, one pound of 
seed is the usual allowance for an acre, though 
some say a pound and an half is better ; but if the 
fly is to be provided for, the quantity of seed 
Many different meth- 


should be a little increased. 
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ods have been directed for preparing the seed 
against the fly. It appears from a trial of Mr. 
Knight, at the suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy, 
that lime slacked with urine, and mixed with a 
treble quantity of soot, if sprinkled in with the 
seed at the time of sowing, will protect the seeds 
and young plants from this inseet. ‘The Farmer’s 
Manual says, **'To secure your turnip crop deci- 
dedly against the fly, steep your seed twelve or 
twenty-four hours before sowing, in fish or train 
oil; drain off the oil from the seed, and ro!l it in 
plaster; this will separate the seed from the glutin- 
ous adhesion of the oil, render the casts pure, and 
enrich your crop.” 

The seed, when sowed broad cast, should be 
harrowed in witha short tined harrow, or by draw- 
ing a light harrow backwards, that is wrong end 
foremost, to prevent the tines, which are usually 
set somewhat pointed forward, from tearing up 
the sod and burying the seed teo deep. If sowed 
in drills they may be an inch deep, and twelve or 
fifteen inches asunder. After the seed is covered 
it will be well to pass over the field with a heavy 
roller. 

Perhaps the Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip, 
may be preferred to the common English turnip. 
For modes of cultivating this valuable production 
our readers will please to turn to page 277 of the 
current volume, for Judge Buel’s account, and vol. 
IX, page 284, for Mr. Coleman’s method of pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. M’Mahon has the following observations on 
the Ruta Baga. ‘This variety of the turnip is 
the most important of all, and deserves to be rank- 
ed in the first class of vegetable productions. — Its 
quantity of produce, richness of flavor, and ex- 
treme hardness, render it of great importance, and 
give ita pre-eminence over every other kind. The 
best time of sowing it is from the 20th of June to 
20th of July, according to the season. The ground 
should be well prepared, and manure scattered 
pretty thickly over it; which done, it should be 
laid off in ridges, about three feet apart, two fur- 
rows turned together with the plough, and the 
seed sown onthe top. By this method, you 
have a double portion of manure for each row 
of turnips, and a better opportunity of attend- 
ing to their after culture. When they are of suf- 
ficient growth, thin them to the distance of twelve 
inches apart in the rows ; they will continue grow- 
ing and increasing in size till late in autumn, when, 
if not used before, they may be taken up and pre- 
served through the winter, like other turnips, than 
which they are more hardy, will keep better, and 
be as fresh in May as at Christmas. 

‘* The flesh of the root is yellow, sweet and 
firm, being nearly twice as heavy as a common 
turnip of the same size; when dressed for the 
table, it is by most people preferred to the garden 
turnips, and, as well as the tops, is peculiarly 
grateful to most sorts of cattle.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Introduction of White Laborers in Jamaica. Mr. Myers, 
a Jamaica planter, has engaged in a project for the intro- 
duction of white laborers into the Ilsland—not only as a 
matter of economy, but also to increase the security of 
the white inhabitants ; and is about to repair to Germany 
to bring over families of peasantry. 

Essex County Temperance Report. The facts set forth 
in this report are of a highly gratifying character. The 
number of temperance societies, in the county, has been 
increased, within a year from 30 to72. Number of mem- 





bers from less than 10,000 to upwards of 15,000. Number 
of venders of ardent spirit have decreased one third. 
Effective agents and advocates have made great efforts, 
and met with great success in promoting the good work. 
To Mr. Frost, in a most especial manner, is due the 
warmest tribute of applause for his indefatigable exer- 
tions, which have been signally prospered.—.Vewbury- 
port Herald. : 


It is a melancholy trath that there was at this place 
yesterday a storm of snow.—The snow fell rapidly for 
several minutes; and the cold is so severe to this time 
that a large fire is necessary for comfort in the house. 
The Green Mountains west from here, were white with 
snow through the day yesterday. The clouds and wind 
have as yet prevented frost injuring vegetation, though 
the severe cold must necessarily cheek its growth.— 
Randolph, Vt. 10th inst. 


Cobbett’s Magazine. Is the title of a periodical estab- 
lished by the two sons of Wm. Cobbett, M.P. The 
Arnexavum speaks of the beginning as promising; says 
there are good papers in it, both literary and political, 
the latter of which are calculated to be popular ; and 
quotes from it the following satirical summary of the 
moral merits of some of the standard modern novels. 


“ Would you seduce a wife? Falkland shall teach 
you to do it with gravity and dignity. Would you mur- 
der? Eugene Aram shall show you the necessity for the 
public advantage. Would you rob? Paul Clifford shall 
convince you of the injustice of security, and of the 
abominableness of the safety of a purse on a moonlight 
night. Would you eat? Turn with Harry Bertram and 
Dandie Dinmont to the round of beef. Would you 
drink ? Friar Tuck is the jolliest of companions. Would 
you dance, dress and draw]? Pelham shall take you in- 
to tuition. Would you lie, fawn and flatter? Andrew 
Wylie shall instruct you to crawl upward, without the 
slime betraying your path. Would you yawn, doze, 
sleep, or dream? Cloudesley shall do it for you, for the 
space of the first volume.’’—Charleston Mercury. 


Family Steamer. Scarcely ever (says the Nashville 
Banner) have we seen a little apparatus so admirably 
adapted, from its simplicity, its easy application, and its 
various and important uses, to the convenience and com- 
fort of the neat and industrious housewife, as that which 
has recently fallen under our notice, with the above ap- 
propriate title. It isa portable steam generator, whose 
principal object is to assist in creating and preserving 
cleanliness, to destroy noxious insects and vermin, and 
to prevent their increase. It is used without trouble or 
inconvenience, and supersedes the annoying application 
of water in many cases. That vexatious but indispensa- 
ble ceremony, which is after all too often ineffectual, the 
cleaning of bedsteads, may be performed, most thorough- 
ly, by the aid of this apparatus, without taking them 
apart or removing them, and without the slightest injury 
to the floor or carpet upon which they stand. Not a bug 
or other insect can possibly escape the searching and 
destructive power of this instrument. For cleansing 
furniture, removing spots from paint, purifying varnish, 
cleaning windows and looking glasses, picture frames, 
maps, &c. it is most completely adapted. Its penetrating 
power is truly wonderful. The smallest crack or fissure 
may be thorough!y searched and every thing harbored 
there effectually removed. It may be useful too, to de- 
stroy worms, which so often infest fruit trees, without 
injuring the trees themselves; and to remove skippers 
from bacon without affecting the meat. In fine, in those 
numerous essential family operations, which, while they 
contribute to neatness, health and comfort, are so often 
full of trouble and vexation to the matron, and to all 
about her, it is an almost invaluable auxiliary, and when 
it shall be introduced into general use, we have no doubt 
it will rank among the most valuable and indispensable 
articles of housewifery. 
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It is capable likewise of being employed in many cook- 
ing operations to great advantage. It will, for example, 
boil eggs or potatoes with great ease and in a most ex- 
cellent manner. 

Cholera 3y the last accounts we learn that malig- 
nant Cholera is very destructive in the Western States. 
It is very prevalent in Kentucky, and extending over 
Ohio. <A letter from New Orleans, dated the 6th inst. 
observes, “ It is fully as fatal as it was Jast fall. Persons 
after they are attacked, do not live generally more than 
eight hours. and some die in two. Judge Lewis died on 
Tuesday. Yesterday, John Hagar & Co. lost two clerks; 
one died in four hours after he was attacked, and the 
other in two hours. I saw the last one after | went to 
breakfast. and spoke with him, and when [ went to din- 
ner I heard of his death. There were 100 burials yes- 
The Creoles are dying very fast. Truly these 
A letter dated the 7th inst. 
We see the hearse going every 


terday. 
are fearful times.” says, 
«‘ Business is at a stand. 
hour of the day, and half the time not a living soul fol- 
lowing it. The Cholera is as bad as it was last fll, and 
much more malienant and fatal. J understand that there 
have been 1-0 interments within the last 24 hours, in 
the different burying grounds.” 

Presidential Tour. It would require the whole of our 
room, and more or less of infinite space to boot, to give 
intelligible sketches of the President's progiess, and the 
multifarious proceedings consequent thereupon, We 
must, therefore, beg leave to omit such details, which. 
moreover, are already in possession of most of our readers. 
The President is at present indisposed, owing to too 
great exertions and enduring in open air the changes of 
our versitile climate. His bare headed exposure to our 
drizzling atmosphere, and pitiless east wind, might well 


nullify the constitution of even old Ironsides ; and if we 


intend our Chiet’ Magistrate should realize the hopes of 


his well wishers, we must not oppress him with too much 
ceremony, nor insist on his being always before the pub- 
lic. 





FRUIT TREES. 


TREES and Survurs of Ornament, Roses, 
FLOWERING Plants, &c. 

For sate, at the Nursery of Witrra™ 
Kenrick in NEwrton, J miles from Boston bs 
the City Mils, and 14 miles from Brighton Cattle 





fair Hotel. 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees of Ornament, &c. I 
productions now cover the most of 18 acres, comprising of new 
celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, all highly deserving trial with 
us, many of which, having already been proved in our climate 
can be specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 
115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, Almonds. 
Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Strawberries, Figs, &e. &e.—selections from the best 
varieties known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 va- 
rieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. 

Morus Mucticautts or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

wOses. A superb collection of hardy and China or ever- 
blooming roses, of from 300 to 400 varieties ; selections of the 
most beautiful and striking colors and forms, from numerous 
importati ns, and first rate sourees. Amateurs are invited to 
call and view them in the suitable season. White Flower- 
ing Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks—Weeping Willows 
Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Sumach Al- 
theas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e-—in all. of Orna- 
mental treés, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of Herbaceous 
flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, including 
26 finest kinds of Peonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—83 
splendid varieties of Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autumn is highly recommended for transplanting—Address by 
mail to Wittiam Kenrick, Newtox. Trees. &c. delivered 
in Boston free of charge for transportation, by wagons sent daily 
and suitably packed, and from thence duly forwarded. when 
ordered to distant places by land or sea. “Or orders will re 
ceive the same attention if left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is 
agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer Office, Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Catalogues gratis on 
application. “319 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


The Publisher of The New Enelar 
tous of extending its circulation, would 
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the last two years, and which can be condensed into a hundred 
and fifty varieties (at which limit we keep our collection)—have 
been particular to throw out a!! dull colored or imperfect formed 


flowers—as a proper selection is yreferable to a labyrinth of 


names which only tends to puzzle those who sit down to make 
choice of a few sorts. 
Also, a choice collection of Chinese Chrysanthemums, now 
in season for transplanting into the garden, or for potting. 
Double Tuberoses—Jacobean Lilies (Amarylys formosis- 
sima) and Mexican Tiger Flowers, still on hand and in season 
for planting. G. THORBURN & SON, 
june [2 No. 67, Liberty Street, 





TURNIP SEED. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
Stone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 
A full blood Durham Short horn Bull if applied for imme- 
diatately will be sold low. 
Also for sale 2 Bull Calves, from young Boliver, 10 and 12 
months old. Inquire at the Farmer office. Also will be sold 
or let an imported Maltese Jack. ow 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, JUNE %, 18: 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 325 Beef Cattle, (including about 80 an- 
sold last week), 1850 Sheep, 8 pairs Working A xen, 10 Cows 
and Calves, and 120 Swine. About 50 Beef Cattle remain 
unsold. 

Pricrs. Beef Cattle —125 Beef Cattle were from Ohio, 
all of which were very fine. Last week’s prices were well 
supported. We quote prime at $6 a 6,50; good at 85,25a 
5,75; thin at $4,75 a 5,25. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were effected at 844,53, 62 and 65. 

Cows and Calves —We noticed sales at $16, 17, 19, 2 
and 30. 

Sheep and Lambs —We noticed one lot of 100 sold for $130; 
also lots at $175, 2, 2,33 2,50, 2,75 and 3. 

Swine.—At retail, selected, 6c. for sows, and 7c. for barrows. 
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TREATISE ON SILK. 
For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Street, 
A Brief Treatise on the Culture of Silk. Price 64 cents. 
june 12 eopGw 
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THK EMIGRANT’S SONG. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Tue sails are spread, the tapering mast 
Bends leeward, quivering in the blast ; 
Kind hands that ne’er may clasp again, 
Have ta’en their last and fondest strain ; 
Eyes gushing like a spring-time brook, 
Have had their latest, saddest look ; 
And from old England’s anchoring ground 
My bark burst seaward with a bound, 
While following on our foaming path, 
The ravening storm howls in his wrath. 
Some o’er the gladsome billows dance, 
To woo the sun-burned belles of France, 
Or through fallen Rome’s luxurious clime, 
Make music plume the steps of time,— 
For glory some, and more for gain, 
Rejoicing brave the perilous main , 
But fate on sterner terms watis me, 
Thus sorrowing, o’er the stormy sea,— 
A song of mingled scorn and wo 
Bursts from my lips as forth I go. 
No more, roused by the summoning horn, 
Vil reap old England’s golden corn, 
Or dalesward walk, and whistling blythe, 
The fragrant sward sweep with the scythe, 
Or round the May-pole leaping light, 
Make mirth the partner of midnight. 
In vain, for me, from conquering hordes, 
My sires the Isle saved with their swords. 
A haughty band, a pampered race, 
Have pushed me from my dwelling-place. 
The Isle is theirs! They are the heirs 
Of land that yields, of tree that bears. 
Of waters too—the plough and line 
Are used but that the proud may dine. 
The wind is theirs, with all it brings 
Of wild-fowl to the groves and springs : 
The tim’rous hare, the bounding deer, 
The bleating herd, the fattening steer, 
Are theirs—the poor may naked lie, 
And hungering curse their lot and die. 
For me! my heart in youth-hood’s hour, 
Can take a flight beyond their power, 
And borne upon the barren brine, 
Far northward from the burning line ; 
I'll dwell where drear Mackenzie flows, 
*Mongst howling wolves, and falling snows ; 
By Huron’s yet unvoyaged lake, 
Ohio’s thick unthreaded brake— 
Fil roam, and fish, and hunt, and sing, 
And be of mine own person king. 
Or let the rough winds waft me far, 
To climes beneath the eastern star; 
Where free the tameless Tartar ranges— 
Where Eagles build beyond the Ganges— 
Where Himmalaya rears her mountains— 
While Hoorampooter pours her fountains— 
Where England’s flag hath never flutter’>d— 
[ll live—her name by me unuttered, 
Save when, for mueh unkindness sighing, 
I'll strive to bless her whilst ’m dying. 





HONESTY, 

A soy, whose honesty is more to be commend- 
ed than his ingenuity, once carried some butter to 
a merchant in a country village to exchange for 
goods. The butter having a very beautiful appear- 
ance, and the merchant being desirous of pro- 
curing such for his own use, invited the boy to 
bring him all the butter his mother had to spare. 
“1 think,” said the boy, ‘‘ she can’tspare any more, 
for she said she would not have spared this, only 
a rat fellinto the cream, and she did not like to use 
it herself.” 





REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

Tue following fact took place during the period 
when Washington and the half-starved, half clad 
troops, were in winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
A young man not quite twenty from the western 
part of Massachusetts, was a guard before the 
General’s door, marching back and forth in the 
snow, on a tremendous cold morning. Washing- 
ton came out, accosted him, ‘* My friend how long 
have you been on guard here?” ¢ Nearly two 
hours, sir.” ‘ Have you breakfasted 7” ‘ No 
sir.” ** Give me your gun, and go to breakfast at 
my table.” He did so, and Gen. Washington 
marched the rounds till he returned. 





From the Boston Courier. 

We wish some of our public spirited young 
men would get up a society for the suppression 
of smoking, chewing, and snuffing tobacco, Snuff- 
ing is indefensible ; chewing is filthy and vulgar ; 
smoking—our vocabulary is too poor to supply an 
epithet which can denote its character. A com- 
munication against drunkenness was handed to us 
a day or two ago, by a gentleman, whose ruffled 
bosom was spotted with coagulated snuff drops 
from his nose; while he was in our office, he 
made our floor slippery with the saliva squirted 
from between his tobacco-chewing jaws ; and we 
know that he spends more money for cigars than 


he contributes to the funds for the suppression of 


intemperance. Why should a man who spits over 
his neighbor’s floor, or puffs the smoke of a cigar 
in his neighbor’s tace, be tolerated in his anathe- 
mas against the-use of rum? There is no more 
wickedness in carrying a bottle of rum in one’s 
pocket than a box of the most nauseous and in- 
toxicating weed that ever grew. 





‘* Landlord,” said a shrewd fellow, as he seated 
himself in the bar-room, and bore the silent gaze 
of the surrounding advocates at the bar, ** do you 
know of any body who has lost a handsome ivory 
handled jack-knite, with four blades—two large 
ones, and two small ones—having a piece of silver 
on one side, and brass at the ends?” * No,” re- 
plied the veteran landlord, whose proboscis re- 
resembled a ripe strawberry, tipped with a pearly 
drop of dew—*why, have you found one 2” 
‘* No,” said the wag, ‘ but [ thought I would en- 
quire, so that if I should find one, I might know 
whose it was.” 





‘A Fair Offer. The Crawford Messenger, pub- 
lished at Meadville, Pa. throws his bait to the ed- 
itorial fry thus :—* The editor caught on Saturday 
last, with a hook and line, a pike, which, when 
taken from the water, weighed upwards of 20 Ibs. 
If any of our brethren can beat this, they shall be 
entitled to one year’s exchange.” 





Rarities. The New York Traveller-mentions, 
among the rarities of nature, the following: <A 
lady with handsome teeth fond of keeping her 
lips closed ; an old maid fond of children ; a cob- 
bler with a pair of good shoes; a quack doctor 
with a sorry countenance ; a man of mean talents 
not eternally boasting of them; a poet having a 
long purse ; an editor’s office without a lounger. 





Masquerade. A witty writer (remarks the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser) of the last century says, as 
all mankind live in masquerade, whoever pre- 
sumes to come among them barefaced must ex- 
pect to be abused by the whole assembly ! 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE, 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, W ashington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of ail prices and qualities— 20 cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fine—I 
case Cotton Cambrics do. do.—1l case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—1]00 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—] case Marseilles Quilts, from & to 10 quarters 
—) cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—1 ease Hearth Rugs—t cases ¢ ‘happ’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted —200 yards superior quality—35 cases 
Clark’s do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three eorded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable co} 
mon do—I case Plaid Palmgrin’s super quality—1 case Pon 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, Od per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts jor 


or -—! case com- 


children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassiimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadeloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 eases superior Ticking—1 cases 


cheap do—10 cases improved soft finished 4-4 Trish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subscriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THe New American Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
oies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
dther causes, Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price $1,205. J.19. 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowainshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. The farm is 
inahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommouating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion; of fifty cents. 
(= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G. Toorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—Wa. THorsurn, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. ParKHwURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wws. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin, Bot. Gas, 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wiaut Cuarman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwix & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms.—E. Epwarps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland. Me.—Coiman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.-—Ww. Mann, Droggist. + 
Halifax, N. S—P. J. Hoiianp, Esq. Editor of Recordes. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gxo. Bent. 
St. Louis—Gero. Hotton. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrete 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, No. 2, North Market Street. 





